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EXCELLENT HELP TEACHING 
Create Something 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER. THE STU- 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


* 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK UNDERSTANDABLE 
® OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6”x9” © BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED @ PRAC- 
TICAL MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Cloth Binding 
2.20 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The wartime emergency with the 
paper shortage and other delays 
due to labor conditions and man- 


power shortage has caused the 


delay in this issue of DESIGN. 


In the spirit of economy this 
issue will take the place of May 
and June. It is filled with rich 
material concerning the Arts in 
the Pacific Coast region which 


we trust our readers will enjoy. 


A fine issue is being planned for 


September, 
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Aou to get a head start tn 
the field of Synthetic Textiles 


Synthetic Textiles, such as rayon and nylon, is a 
young and rapidly expanding industry, with excep- 
tional opportunities for young men and women with 


ships are sponsored by TEXTRON, Inc., manufac- 
turers of synthetic textile products, you will be free 
to negotiate for employment with anyone, after com- 


pletion of the Fellowship course. 
Details are contained in a free booklet, “TEXTRON 
Fellowships”, which will be mailed on request. Send 
for it to: Director of Admissions, Rhode Island School 
of Design,8F College Street, Providence 3, R. I. 


SPONSORED BY TEXTRON, INC. * PROVIDENCE 


ambitions for a business career, whether artistically 
or scientifically inclined. 

If you are interested, the way to get a head start 
is to take a four year course for a B. S. or B. F. A. 
degree in the Textile School of Rhode Island Schoo! 
of Design, and to compete in your senior year for a 
Textron Fellowship. This Fellowship will give you 
a full year’s post-graduate practical training in all 
phases of synthetic textiles, including spinning, throw- 
ing, weaving, dyeing, knitting, designing and depart- 
ment store selling of finished textile products. 

This is a unique opportunity to fit yourself for a 
responsible executive position. While the Fellow- 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART CERAMIC 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) a fo r Potte ry Mi Ps | ki n i 


Announces 12 weeks’ summer term opening June 12, 

= for artists, art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, 

= at Little Switzerland, North Carolina—4,000 feet eleva- . 

: tion. Faculty of outstanding artists teaching Drawing Correlated with other art sub- 


CLAYS 


and Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, room, tui- 
tion, $300. Special weekly rates. Winter school—Sara- 
sota, Florida. Write for general catalog and folder 


jects, pottery making teaches 
the basic principles of design, 
form, and color. At the same 
time, these principles are ap- 


MAJOLICA AND 
MATT GLAZES | 
UNDERGLAZE AND | 
OVERGLAZE | 


COLORS | 
GLASS COLORS 
MODELING TOOLS 


“Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
plied in practical classroom 


Address: V. D. KIMBROUGH, Pres. Sarasota, Fla. projects from which students 


= gain invaluable knowledge 

BRUSHES AND POT- 
3 and experience. TERY DECORATING | 
2 ‘ KILNS 
All the clays, glazes, and kilns | ere LINE OF 
necessary to carry on this fas- M aie Py AND 
cinating classroom subject CHEMICALS FOR 
with professional efficiency | THE CERAMIC ARTS 


and economy are available | write Dept. D for complete 
throu gh Drakenfeld information and prices 
sign and All Crafts. History of Art. Adver- 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO.., INC. 
r | 45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
: lead to B.F.A. degree. Students may live Factory and Laboratories: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume De- 


in supervised residences and enjoy Univer- 


sity activities. ; 


DRAKENFELD 


KENNETH D. HUDSON, Director, Room 60 
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@ This is the second of a series of special issues on the regional handicrafts of the United States prepared 
by the Art Department of the N. E. A. and presented by DESIGN. It is hoped that interest in the cultural 
resources of the Pacific Coast will be aroused by this presentation and that educators will be made more aware 
of the great possibilities ahead for developing designers and an intelligent public. Perhaps the schools should 
organize their art programs with the aim in view of improving basic design courses, and with the idea of en- 
couraging highly creative students to consider vocational futures in the arts. 


Although the Pacific Coast issue has presented many craftsmen and important centers, it is realized that many 
others have been omitted that should be included. With limited space it was possible only to take represen- 
tative sections. We are greatly indebted however to those who helped assemble material and gave of 
their time and influence that this number of the magazine might be successful. 


PAULINE JOHNSON ° Assistant Professor of Art, University of Washington 
° Member of Board of Directors, Art Department, N. E. A. 


@ In going west, as soon as you cross the Sierra Nevadas or the Cascades, you find yourself in one of two re- 
gions, each distinct in many ways and both different from other parts of the country. There are marked climatic 
and geographic variations there as well as contrasting influences of historic cultures. Whatever differences 
are needed to provide an environment suitable to the development of creative workers are probably to 
be found in both regions. 


Just what effect these varied conditions have on the work of artist-craftsmen is perhaps open to debate. The 
influence of several conditions on the architecture of California is clear enough, and one may find certain ten- 
dencies in the building activities of the north Pacific slope which could be called regional in character. Paint- 
ing most certainly shows very decided local characteristics in both the north and south Pacific areas, but that is 
obviously to be expected, particularly in the case of realistic representation. 


When a potter makes a bowl one cannot be certain just what effect a sunny or a misty sky will have on the 
result. Probably none. Taine thought the continual viewing of mountains, seen under conditions of good 
visibility, would in some way bring about the creating of sculpture. This will probably remain a thesis which 
can never be proved or disproved. One would suppose, however, that to be surrounded by the work of Spanish 
craftsmen or the decorative designs of Alaskan Indians would have a stronger influence on the making of jewelry 
than would geographic environment. One might mention in this connection the national traditions in weaving 
brought into the Northwest by the rather large Scandinavian population. 


The time required for a regional development of art to take place is relative. Is fifty years a long or short 
time? It was just one hundred years after the covered wagons passed over the Oregon trail that Timberline 
Lodge was built on the side of Mt. Hood. That seems like a considerable time to wait for a rough-hewn struc- 
ture to be built in the forest, and carrying a general flavor of pioneer hand work. It might have happened 
sooner if W. P. A. money had been available. 


Global thinking is undoubtedly modifying all considerations such as these. But it will not change climates 
or move mountains and it may well be expected that, regardless of federal grants or global philosophies, we 
shall see more or less local color on the west coast for some time to come. 


What is of more immediate concern is the development of markets for high grade craft work. This is being 
accomplished to a considerable extent in California, due partly to the efforts of enterprising craftsmen and 
partly to those managers of shops who have high standards, as well as sympathetic Chambers of Commerce. 
Some beginnings have also been made in Oregon and Washington. A practical outlet for their wares will 
do more than anything else to stimulate craftsmen, especially as good judgment grows among the purchas- 
ing public. 


Presented in this issue are a number of notable examples of the products that are coming from the west coast, 
many of them by individuals who are already well known. 


WALTER F. ISAACS * Head of Art Department, University of Washington 
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A stainless steel 


4 


assembly that goes into a Flying Fortress 


@ The spirit of the craftsmen of the Pacific Northwest might 
be said to be centered in the Boeing Aircraft Plant, both 
from the standpoint of contemporary significance, and from 
that of the number of individuals employed there. 


Ordinarily, one might think that mass production as turned 
out by the big industries was dissociated from what we 
usually mean by craft work. But when one walks into the 
Boeing Plant he is emotionally, so to speak, swept off his 
feet, and to make such a distinction would never occur to 
him. 

The ingenuity, planning and creative thinking required to 
produce anything so functional and beautiful as the Flying 
Fortress demands the welding of skill with imaginative 
genius. There is a fascination in seeing such raw materials 
as plywood, plexi-glass, stainless steel, aluminum, brass, cop- 
per and bronze adapted to the production of the thrilling 
parts which form the complete unit of the Boeing Airplane. 
Individual expression is subordinated to group effort in this 
great achievement which symbolizes our present age. 


Looking into a Boeing Bomber under construction showing 


the ribs and circumferential stiffeners of the main fuselage 
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Tails ready to be assembled to the airplanes 
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By MARGERY HOFFMAN SMITH 


® Sponsored by the Forest Service Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, built with federal funds through the 
Works Project Administration, Timberline Lodge is a resort 
hotel high on the slopes of Mount Hood, in the Mount Hood 
National Park of Oregon. It is a unique hotel in its construc- 
tion and its furnishing, for it was primarily an emergency 
relief job, and it was built on the premise of unlimited labor 
resources and very definitely limited material resources. This 
is a challenge for any designer. 


Timberline Lodge today is silent, isolated, inaccessible, buried 
in snow, only the peak of its great roof line visible above the 
heavy frozen white hanks—“Closed for the Duration.”—Yet, 
strong and enduring in its gargantuan construction, a promise 
of the time to come when we shall ski again for diversion 
and fun and shall travel as vacationists to play and to relax 
and to see again the great sweep of the Cascade Mountain 
Range with its many snow caps. 


It was a privilege to furnish such a hotel, situated in an 
inspirational environment where pioneer background, the 
Indian tribal background afford endless design motifs. The 
various types of furnishings were to be produced not by 
trained designers or factories or well-established work shops, 
but by painters, sculptors, wood carvers, carpenters, black- 
smiths and housewives. There was the challenge of limited 
material, of limited equipment, limited working quarters on 
the one hand and the vast wealth of human experience and 
hand labor on the other. The restrictions were more than out- 
weighed by the potential possibilities. 


The job was to be done and done in a hurry. The primary 
objective was putting men and women to work. There was 
no time, there were no facilities for blueprinting. It was a 
quick swing into action—and what action it was! Creative 
outlets were offered to some who had long been deprived of 
the privilege—to others who had never experienced them. The 


70 feet of snow at Timberline Lodge 


Marjorie Hoffman Smith who 
directed the art work at Timberline Lodge 


response was one of the most stimulating of human adven- 
tures. Scarcely an artisan worked on this project who was 
not awakened to an urge to create, which heretofore he or 
she had barely appreciated. For the trained painters it was 
not so surprising an experience, and they worked in their ac- 
customed channels, doing mural paintings, easel paintings and 
animal ‘studies in one medium or another. But, to the car- 
penters, the blacksmiths, and the housewives, it opened new 
and exciting aesthetic vistas. 


The general trend of the interior style was dictated, first, 
by Mount Hood itself, the wild and almost brutal character 
of a mountain covered with snow the year round where a 
sudden blizzard obliterated all vision and all sense of direc- 
tion, and, second, by the understanding architects of the For- 
estry Service, who developed a regional style of architecture 
which they called “Cascadian.” This style of architecture was 
based on large-scale structural construction for great 
strength. In the main lounge, for instance, single huge, mas- 
sive, Ponderosa pine timbers sustained a roof three stories 
high. It was not surprising therefore, to find us designing 
chairs with oak arms ten inches wide and three inches thick, 
and chair seats with raw-hide lacings three inches wide. 


The plan was formulated immediately to use native materials 
and pioneer techniques: furniture was to be made of Oregon 
oak, Douglas fir, and white pine, or of strap iron with raw- 
hide; upholstery fabrics were to be hand-woven of Oregon 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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INTERIOR DESIGN OF 
TIMBERLINE LODGE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


flax and Oregon wool, and the drapery fabrics, when not 
hand-woven, to be of sail cloth with patterns appliqued in 
the manner of glorified patch-work. Carpenter tools, black- 
smith forges, the hand-loom, the rug hook, the needle and 
thread were our standard equipment. Simplicity of design 
followed naturally—and a functional type of construction 
for durability to extremes of climate and to extremes of use 
and abuse. 


The color schemes were taken directly from the surrounding 
forests, with their rich and varied flora and fauna. Water 
color paintings of wild flowers were made to hang in the 
guest bedrooms, and in many instances gave the color key 
and patterns—the curtains having a stylized flower in appli- 
que—the bed spreads and upholstery picking up the dominant 
colors—the rugs a basic assimilation of all the colors. It was 
interesting to note that the bedrooms became known by the 
flower name rather than the number, and reservations were 
made for the trillium room, the blue gentian room, or the 
blue spruce room. 


While painting groups were working ou: murals in oil, in 
linoleum, in glass opus sectile, wood-marquetry and glass 
mosaic, wood carvers were enhancing architectural details, 
carving out the tops of the newell posts with animal forms, 
giving the great beam ends form, and adding deep-cut detail 
to doorways and arches. Iron workers were equally busy ex- 
ecuting gates of surpassing beauty, light fixtures, andirons, 
lamps, door hardware and furniture. It was interesting to 
note the development in the artisan group—skills long un- 
used or newly learned improved rapidly, carpenters became 
cabinet-makers, blacksmiths art metal workers, sewing 
women hand weavers and expert drapery makers. 


No story of Timberline would be complete without emphasis 
on the textiles. Great quantities of yardage were hand 
woven for upholstery, for bed spreads, and for draperies. 
Many square yards of rugs were hooked for floor covering. 
Fine applique was done in the drapery workshops where there 
was always an air of intense interest in the pattern in work, 
and a keen anticipation for the pattern to come. The least 
skilled of all the workers hooked the rugs, which were made 
from salvage material. Tons of worn out olive drab blankets 
and uniforms from the C. C. C. camps were cut into strips, 
and scraps of corduroy from the cutting rooms left over 
from the garments made for welfare distribution were added 
to give color and pattern. 


Pioneer techniques and rug-hooking are reminiscent of other 
days, but the furnishings of Timberline Lodge are unique. 
They are reminiscent of no other period, of no other place. 
They belong only at Timberline. The scale and form fit no 
other architecture. 


Ernie Pyle has called Timberline Lodge a sanctuary. Without 
wishing to imply sentimentality, for certainly there is noth- 
ing sentimental in the treatment of Timberline, I do wish to 
imply that the job was done with interested hearts and loving 
hands. Workmen left with tears in their eyes, and not one, 
but many, look back at it as the most interesting work ex- 
perience in their lives. We shall hope that Timberline will 
be an inspiration to other communities to make the most of 
their recreational opportunities and to stimulate local ex- 
pression and local appreciation of their artists and craftsmen. 


ART 


By DR. ERNA GUNTHER 


Director, Washington State Mu- 
seum, University of Washington 


® The art of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast is known, 
if at all, to many Americans only by their totem poles, a 
monumental and late form of their artistic achievements. The 
early decades of this century brought the art of the South- 
west with its pottery, its Navaho blankets and silverwork be- 
fore the American public, and now our attention turns to the 
artists who developed, in that narrow coastal strip from the 
mouth of the Columbia River to southeastern Alaska, one of 
the most sophisticated types of design in Indian America. 


At the San Francisco Exposition in 1939, North Pacific Coast 
art first attracted national attention. This success was fol- 
lowed by its showing at the American Indian Exhibit at the 
Museum of Modern Art the following year. Since then, pieces 
which had been on display for years in ethnological collec- 
tions have been brought out and highlighted in art museums 
for their artistic merit rather than their cultural function. 
The Seattle and Portland Art Museums and the Philbrook Art 
Museum in Tulsa have had such exhibitions. 


This art is flexible both in conception and in execution. Its 
mediums are wood, slate, bone and horn, worked by carving, 
painting and sculpturing. Its subjects, mostly animal, but 
with some human forms, are figured in a range of style 
from extreme realism to such a high degree of conventional- 
ization that to one not familiar with the art it seems gro- 
tesque. 


The animal forms can be expressed in realistic simplicity, as 
shown in the bird rattle (pl. 1), or in the composite design 
of its companion piece (pl. 2). The body of this rattle is a 
raven; on its breast is a hawk’s face with recurved beak, on 
its back a human whose tongue is held by a frog, and behind 
the frog is a kingfisher tail with another hawk’s face mount- 
ing rear guard. This piece also shows the complementary 
relationship of carving to painting. The whole figure of an 
animal is not always represented but a characteristic feature 
functions for the whole. On a headdress when the whole 
body of the killer whale would be too clumsy, the dorsal fin, 
its most prominent feature is placed directly over the head 
(pl. 3). The ornamentation with hair, and fur as well, is very 
common on masks and headdresses. The most spectacular use 
of conventionalized animal forms is the totem pole, which 
functions as a heraldic crest and in these figures represents 
the history mostly mythical, of a family. 


Frequently a beautiful surface is achieved in this art through 
a texture created by the clever use of tools. The gouge lines 
on the box (pl. 4) and the adze strokes on canoes are good 
examples. The choice of materials like highly polished 
mountain goat horn for spoons, and carbonaceous shale, pop- 
ularly known as slate, for small pieces of sculpture and 
ornamental pipes (pl. 5) lend this art an elegance that, with 
fine craftsmanship and sound principles of design, makes 
it one of the great Indian art styles of America. 


NOTE: All objects photographed here except the totem pole 
are from the Washington State Museum, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 
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Pottery by Eugenia Worman, University of Wash- 
ington. The plate is in red earthen ware with lines 
in enamel glaze. The vase is red with white glaze. 
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A pewter set by Ruth Pennington 


A hooked rug designed by Bruce Inverarity 
and executed by the Washington Art 
Project, from the Northwest Coast Indian 
headdress shown with it in the picture. 


The design is a killer whale. 
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By MARY ELIZABETH SULLIVAN 


® Many craftsmen in diversified fields are to be found in our 
Pacific Northwest, but handweavers substantially outnumber 
the others. 


A large and enthusiastic group comprise the Seattle Weavers 
Guild and monthly meetings are carefully planned around a 
study unit for the year with guest speakers or members to 
discuss the chosen topic. The group maintains a circulating 
library of weaving books for the members and before the war 
held annual exhibitions in a large auditorium. A small in- 
formal exhibition is a part of each meeting, with weavers 
showing their latest pieces and freely answering questions 
about them. Several smaller groups within the Guild hold 
another series of meetings, to discuss common problems. 
The membership ranges from those who are “just interested” 
in handweaving to those who weave regularly for the local 
and the New York markets, Seattle has been represented in 
most of the recent national textile exhibitions. 


Weavers in the Portland area received an impetus of as yet 


Mrs. Margaret Bergman designer 


of weaving and maker of looms 
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untold proportions from the Weaving Workshop held at the 
Portland Art Museum under the leadership of Dorothy 
Wright Liebes, and sponsored jointly by the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, the Portland Public Schools, the 
Portland Art Museum and the Oregon Ceramic Studio. 


Beloved weaver of the northwest is Mrs. Margaret Bergman. 
She is the designer of a loom widely used over the country, 
and she has crossed the continent several summers to teach 
weaving in Penland, North Carolina. Her knowledge of the 
technical aspects of weaving is unsurpassed, and she herself 
specializes in the multi-harness weaves such as summer and 
winter weave and damask. Her association with weaving 
has been life-long. Weavers of the northwest rely on her for 
the answers to their technical problems, and find personal 
stimulation from her own constant experimentation and 


growth. 


There are a number of reasons for the widespread interest in 
hand weaving in the northwest. Mrs. Bergman and other fine 
Scandinavian craftsmen have been a great help to the Seattle 
and Tacoma weavers. All of the major colleges and uni- 
versities of Oregon and Washington offer some work in 
weaving. Arts and Skills units set up by the American Red 
Cross at the navy hospital near Seattle and Barnes Hospital 
near Vancouver, Washington, have offered weavers in the 
vicinities of Seattle and Portland an opportunity to put their 
skill and training in their hobby to an essential war use. 
Before the war many of the weavers in the northwest were 
making extensive use of linen produced in the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon. This growing industry is diverted to war 
work at present, but weavers look forward to the time when 
the local flax will again be available. Northwest forests 
offer fine possibilities to the weaver with imagination. Veg- 
etable dyes of local origin have been used quite successfully 
by Mrs. Floss O. Sneddon of Port Angeles, Washington, to 
dye wool hand spun by nearby Indian women. Miss Anita 
Slater of Eugene, Oregon, weaves delightfully with the long 
needle pine. 


Hand weaving as a successful commercial enterprise is dem- 
onstrated by the Washington State Industries for the Blind. 
Neckties and table linens are sold nationwide under the trade 
name “Handcrest”. Miss Ida Broback, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and native of Norway, with a family 
tradition for craftsmanship, designs the textiles and trains 
the blind craftsmen. 


Many other individual weavers could well be cited for their 
achievements in this field. Some have specialized, in suit 
and coat materials, in household linens, in baby blankets, 
etc.; others have displayed diversified interests. They vary 
in creative ability, in skill, in time to devote to their hobby, 
but they work together in that spirit of friendly co-operation 
which we universally admire but so seldom achieve. 
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Cooking ware made for Saks, New York by 
Lennox Tierney, Beverly Hills High School. 


Top left: Pottrey by Laura Andreson, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


(Photo Ralph Samuels) 


Center left: Pottery by Marguerite Wil- 
denhain. Bowl 15" in diameter with yel- 
low-red glaze. White vase with grey 
striped decoration; bowl with oak leaves 


and acorns in brown and grey. 


Bottom left: Pottery by Richard Petter- 
son of Pasadena Jr. College. 


(Photo Alpheno A. Blakeslee) 
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Pottery by Herbert F. Sanders, 
San Jose State College 


Top right: Ceramics by Gertrude and 
Otto Natzler. Round bowl dove gray re- 
duction glaze with melt craquele. Square 


pinch bowl, green lavastone glaze. 


enter right: Square stilted bowl by 
William Manker of Scripps College. 


Bottom right: Glass stemware made 


| by Dorothy C. Thorpe of Glendale. 
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of Los Angeles 


"Fighting Cocks’ 


Summer Night" by Jacques 
Schnier (Photo by Roberts & Roberts) 


Lawler 


Carved teakwood 
B. 


Charles 
Carved glass, 
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® Hand weaving owes its widespread appeal at least in con- 
siderable measure to the fact that it is a craft which is 
potentially an art. Even at its poorest it may serve a use- 
ful purpose, while at its best it offers wide opportunities 
for satisfying expression in pattern, color and texture. The 
process itself, moreover, seems to lead in the direction of 
aesthetic experiment. No matter how utilitarian the original 
motive, there is an inevitable impulse to avoid monotony 
through the introduction of an interesting pattern. 

The history of weaving bears this out. Primitive peoples do 
not weave yards of burlap to serve their needs—they intro- 
duce line, color, pictures of animals and men, until in many 
instances a real art-form is achieved. The developments of 
tapestry weaving in ancient times in widely separated parts 
of the world—Egypt, Peru, China—and much later in West- 
ern Europe, suggests that there is something intrinsic in the 
process which tends in the direction of creative art. 

Industrialization in the nineteenth century brought hand 
Weaving into temporary eclipse. Men became enamoured of 
the possibilities of the machine. It seemed for a moment to 
do all that hands could do, and to do it so much faster. 
Furtherfore it could go on and on without fatigue. But 
presently it became apparent that something essential was 
lacking. The machine produced cloth—in rare cases under 
competent designers, it even produced beauty—but it did not 
produce ideas. Weaving became an industry instead of a craft. 
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Textile woven of jute, Hon ste grass and pine needles, by 
Lea Van Pumbroeck Miller, University of California, Berkeley. 
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By LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


The individual expression of the artist-craftsman was lost. 
With the growth of mechanization, even primitive art passed 
into the twilight. As bolts of Manchester cotton found their 
way to Africa, India, China and the islands of the sea, it 
soon became easier to buy cloth than to make it, and in- 
dustrial civilization cast its long shadow in hands where the 
machine was hardly known 

Gradually a reaction has set in. Man still admires the ma- 
chine, and appreciates what it can do for him; but he has 
awakened from the hypnosis of the whirling wheels and 
fast-moving shuttles. He knows the machine can produce 
cloth—yards of it, bolts of it, miles of it—but he is not 
completely satisfied with the product. The reaction does not, 
except in isolated cases like that of Mohandas Ghandi, involve 
a repudiation of the machine, but only an awareness of its 
limitations. 

The contemporary revival of hand weaving, so brilliantly ex- 
emplified in the work of Dorothy Wright Liebes, Marianne 
Strengell, Marli Ehrman, Maria Steinhof and others, is not 
in any sense a retreat into the past, but rather a recognition 
that we have here a medium for the introduction of beauty 
into everyday life. 

The constantly increasing interest in contemporary architec- 
ture has created a desire for textiles which shall harmonize 
with the prevailing mode. Just as architecture is expressed 
in terms of its materials—wood, glass, steel, concrete—so the 
hand-weaver creates in terms of cotton, rayon, wool, linen, 
grass fibers and plastics. The hand-weaver of: today must be 
a designer, an experimenter with new materials, new tech- 
niques. 

In the Department of Decorative Art at the University of 
California there are upper division classes in the designing 
of both printed and woven textiles. The student’s approach 
is through fundamentals of design and color. He is taught the 
use of his tools in the various techniques of the printed tex- 
tile so that he may understand the limitations of his medium, 
He is led to realize that a different type of design is needed 
for the application to a stenciled, a batiked, a block-printed 
or a screen-printed cloth. 

He studies the weaving techniques of the great textile periods 
of the past and adapts them to new designs. He analyzes 
the textiles of different peoples and different times—an Egyp- 
tian fabric, a Peruvian garment, an Oriental brocade, a 
Gobelin tapestry. 

The emphasis in weaving too is placed upon creative design. 
The student is taught the possibilities and limitations of the 
loom—how he can express his ideas through color and tex- 
tures in the simplest way by means of the tools of his craft— 
the loom and the thread. He becomes aware of the unlimited 
possibilities of surface enrichment through the combination 
of various kinds of yarns—fine and heavy, glossy and dull, 
smooth and irregularly spun novelty yarns. He also dis- 
covers the endless variety of textures that can be achieved 
through a grouping of warp and weft yarns. 

Weaving has both a visual and a tactile quality. A fabric 
of good tactile quality imparts a sensation of pleasantness 
and comfort. 

Current exhibitions of finely designed fabrics, particularly 
those of the last two international expositions in this country, 
have been important factors in improving the quality of 


(continued on page 24) 
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® Internationally known as a textile designer and hand loom 
weaver, and perhaps the greatest weaver in the world today, 
is Dorothy Wright Liebes of San Francisco, a native of 
California. 


Famous for her woven draperies, tapestries, upholstery and 
wearing apparel, Mrs. Liebes has created her own market 
here in America. In spite of the war she feels that weaving 
will not be stopped, although it may be necessary to substitute 
other material at times for the woolen- yarns, metallics, raw- 
hide, cork, bamboo splits, cellophane, rattan, grasses, and 
spun glass which she has used so successfully. 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of Mrs. Liebes is 
her ability to develop new ideas, and to create new patterns 
that are adaptable, as well as exciting, in color and texture. 
When architects and decorators send her their blue-prints 
and specifications, she weaves samples of the fabrics she 
thinks will be architecturally right for the rooms. Then 
when the amounts are ordered they are all woven by hand 
in her San Francisco studio where she has the help of six 
to eight weavers who are kept constantly busy. Many things 
are also sold directly to big stores like Marshall Field and 
Bonwit Teller, as well as to architects and decorators who 
have the opportunity to see the displays once or twice a year 
when Mrs. Liebes makes trips across the country to the east. 
Of particular importance is the fact that to her there is no 


Dorothy Wright Liebes well known weaving authority 
making samples on a loom in her studio 
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conflict between hand and machine weaving. “I look upon 
hand weaving as a laboratory for the machine,” she says. 
“I have great respect for the machine, but experience proves 
that it must be used with imagination.” 


While working with three different textile mills she has 
shown how her designs could be reproduced on the machines 
resulting in upholstery and drapery materials that look as 
though they were handwoven. “It is quite impossible to tell 
whether the material is handmade or machine made, and 
quite unimportant. After all, we are interested in the result, 
and if the cloth is beautiful and serves its purpose, then it 
is unimportant how it is made, whether by hand or machine. 
Certainly we are not sentimental in that sense about the 
hand technique.’ 


To Dorothy Liebes the important things in weaving are 
color, texture, and design (from the standpoint of line and 
space pattern in repeat). These are more important she feels 
than technique, as any one can learn just the process of 
weaving in a short time, but it takes a good while to be- 
come a designer. She develops color relationships from 
sources in nature as well as selecting plans from good paint- 
ings, and seldom uses more than three colors. Her plan is 
based upon choosing a light, a dark, and a bright color, with 
sometimes the addition of several shades of one color. An ex- 
ample of one of her color plans would be: lime yellow 
(light), deep turquoise (dark), and lacquer red (bright). By 
using soft pastel chalks she plans the amounts and combina- 
tions or color and includes them with the plan or cartoon 
for the weave, which is carefully organized before it is 
executed. 


Mrs. Liebes feels there have been too much copying of the 
past in America and that the limitations of set patterns 
hinder creative growth. Her approach to textile designing is 
“to create beautiful cloth in terms of the age in which we 
live. She continues to say, “I am particularly interested in 
having more beautiful things brought to more people at 
less and less cost. I think one of the great things for which 
America stands is mass production of good things, and the 
aim of any craftsman is to reach a large and appreciative 
public.” 


Of her many achievements and honors, perhaps that as Di- 
rector of the Decorative Arts Exhibit at the San Francisco 
World’s Fair in 1939 was one of the most notable and out- 
standing, bringing nation-wide comment. Her activities have 
been many and varied and her awards notable, including the 
Lord and Taylor $1,000 Design Award, the first prize in tex- 
tiles in the American Group at the Paris Exposition, and 
many others. 


Some of her outstanding draperies, curtains, and upholstery 
products may be found in over forty private homes, hotels, 
clubs, and various companies, both in the United States and 
Hawaii. 


The most recent interest and one she considers of vital im- 
portance is the Arts and Skills movement of which she is 
the National Art Director. This organization evolved when 
she joined forces with the American Red Cross, and it has 
attempted to enlist the aid of all the artists in America in 
the wartime picture. She hopes also to continue on with this 
project in postwar rehabilitation. 
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By DOROTHY LIEBES 


® One way or another, the point of view of 
the craftsmen of this region has widened and 
changed considerably in the last decade. There 
is a growing realization of the UNIVER- 
SALITY of the artists’ work and ability. He 
thinks more in terms of the life around him. 
Whether it be an independent canvas—a mural 
or industrial design for the machine; whether 
it be for textiles, wall paper or carpets, the 
artist finds that he can meet the problem 
with imagination, artistry and craftsmanship. 
This is no ivory tower stuff! 

More than ever before, there is need today for 
the hand-technique. With the new world of 
synthetics, plastics, new materials of every 
sort—research is needed, and needed in abun- 
dance 

There is an old saying that “a machine cannot 
write a poem—merely reproduce it”. 

One of the great things for which America 
stands is better and better, at less and less 
cost. Mass production, properly guided, raises 
the standard of mass tastes. 

And the artist-craftsman in his workshop 
labors over a new idea, using new materials— 
hense new techniques, evolving something use- 
ful and beautiful. Fortunately there are al- 
ways human beings who appreciate and want 
the hand made things, and some who can afford 
them. The translation to the machine eventu- 
ally makes the object available to all, and the 
hand craft studio has, in reality, served as a 
laboratory. 

Western artists and craftsmen have always 
said, ““You can make it here, but you must sell 
it there!”—Meaning, of course, New York, 
which is still the “mart” for America. Today 
this is less and less true. Collectors and buy- 
ers and manufacturers are coming to the West 
Coast in search of fresh, new American design 
and craftsmanship. 

Our ranks have been augmented greatly by 
the emigrees from war-torn Europe. They have 
brought us much, and they are gaining much. 
California designers have had their entire 
scope and field of activity stimulated by close 
contact with architects and decorators. Many 
architects actually work with the designers and 
artists craftsmen from the inception of a job— 
thus architecture, the Mother art of all arts, 
fosters, as it should, the contemporary artists. 
The Western artists and artist craftsmen have 
cooperated wholeheartedly with the Rehabilita- 
tion Project of the American Red Cross, thru 
the Arts and Skills service. Everywhere they 
are making beautiful, useful and feasible 
models to show the men in hospitals. They 
are coming before the Museum juries to show, 
and have their work passed. They are enter- 
ing the hospitals under the Red Cross to share 
that which they know best, with the wounded 
and sick. It is a new project, and one which 
means great sacrifice and effort on the part of 
the artists, but everywhere they have responded 
generously and are contributing to the war 
effort, and will also te the post-war need. 


Textiles by Dorothy Wright Liebes from left to right: “Rosenkavalier,’’ 


raw silk and cotton tapestry weave, ‘Ahwahnee’ 


¥ 


Silk tweed, a handwoven textile by Dorothy 


(American Indian) 


Wright Liebes 
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® Because of the vision of two enterprising young men, Mr. 


Ernest Amberg and Mr. Hugh Hirth, a wide market has been 


provided for many outstanding craftsmen on the west coast. 
Starting in business ten years ago in a small way in an 
upstairs location, they have gradually developed into a well- 
known center. The policy of this firm has been to build up a 
good standard of art and craft work in their shop and to 
provide a steady and reliable outlet for artist-craftsmen. 
To the many outstanding people whose work is handled by 
this place goes the credit for making the country at large 
conscious of the fine creative work done in California. Notable 
among the group is Margaret De Patta who has built up a 
reputation for her beautiful modern jewelry which has the 


quality of three dimensional abstracts. Miss De Patta studied 


aS painting first and after turning to jewelry as a medium of 
< expression, attended the School of Design in Chicago where, 


under the direction of Maholy-Nagy, she was helped toward 


acy, - a reanalysis and clarification of the basic problems of her 


Then there is the truly superb ceramics and glass produced 
by Glen Lukens as well as the beautiful pottery from the 
studios of Gertrud and Otto Natzler in Los Angeles. The 


Natzlers work together on their productions, Gertrud throw- 
ing each piece individually on the wheel and Otto skillfully 
applying the glaze and doing the firing. They, like Glen 
Lukens, have exhibited widely and received honors and awards 


for their work. 


Of the fine weavings handled in the shop there are those 
of Jessie Daggett whose luncheon linens have a national 
market. Mr. Hirth, a partner of the firm, does printed table 
| linens. Also handled is the ceramic sculptures of Brents 
Carlton, prize winning San Francisco sculptor, the ceramic 


sculpture of Wayne Long, and many others. 


Because of the war the following are unable to continue their 
work at present: George Vurek (wood-turnings), Adolf 
Odorfer (ceramic sculpture), Tom Shaw (metal), Gerhard 


Becker (metal), David Tolerton (pottery), as well as others. 


It is the enthusiasm of Amberg-Hirth plus their apprecia- 
tion and understanding of creative work, modern design, and 
fine craftsmanship, that has led them to build up this re- 
markable organization. And they are helping to develop 
American markets for American artists, as well as helping 


to raise the standards for public taste. , 
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A group of Pottery by Glenn 
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Lukens 


® Probably no one has contributed more to American educa- 
tion in the field of Ceramic Art then Glen Lukens. As head 
of the art department of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia he has had an opportunity to influence hundreds of 
young people, both by instructing them in the technique of 
the potter and by leading them to an intelligent appreciation 
of the fine qualities of this very ancient and also very modern 
craft. 


As an industry which ranks fifth in importance in the country, 
pottery can scarcely be thought of as an activity of the ivory 
tower, removed from the main currents of our nation’s life. 
It is not so regarded by Glen Lukens. Aesthetics is not his 
goal so much as the development of a sound technique which 
will put the craft on a footing with other major industries. 
For many years Lukens has encouraged the development of 
home industries in Southern California. With the benefit of 
art education in the public schools, and with the aid of 
other individuals and institutions he brought about a de- 
velopment of remarkable proportions. In fact almost any- 
where you go in Southern California you will find several 
homes with private studios and potter’s kilns. There are now 
approximately 500 kilns in operation in the area between San 
Francisco and San Diego. Interest is growing in the study 
of raw materials, in new discoveries, and in the production 
of an article of merchandise which will find its place as a 
useful and suitable factor in our civilization. 


His search for new raw materials has led him to Death 
Valley where he found the alkalies for his luminous glazes; 
in the red and yellow mesa land of the Navajos he acquired 
craft-knowledge of an ancient people. Among the original 
glazes he has developed are his “Death Valley Yellow,” 
“Water-of-the-Sea,” “Mesa Blue,” “Desert Winddrift,” “Death 
Valley Rough Textured Terra Cotta,” “Mojave Golden 
Amber,” and his much sought after “Egyptian Turquoise” 
and “Arabian Black Lustre,” both created through long re- 
search in ancient processes. 


Lukens has recently turned to glass as an outlet of expres- 
sion. It began as an adventure and flowered into a new phase 
of ceramic achievement. One who touches this glass is in- 
stantly aware of the easy transition from clay to glass as 
a medium of expression. He makes his glass from the same 
sand, lime, lead and Death Valley soda ash from which his 
glazes are constructed. The sand comes from the Copper 
Country of Arizona and contains just the right amount of 
copper to give the translucence of a ceylon blue moonstone. 
To this basic glass he incorporates the salt of rare metals 
to achieve the pale blue of a mesa on the rim of the desert, 
the shadowy gray rose of the smoke tree. A delicate liquid 
amber is attained by working goid into the surface of ame- 
thyst glass. Thus, Lukens glass, like his pottery, is entirely 
made from materials indigenous to the Southwest. 
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By RACHEL SMITH GRIFFIN 


e A visitor to the Oregon Ceramic Studio said, “I have 
learned here a better way to live in my home” Being enter- 
prising as well as receptive, she set about making her house 
an expressive and beautiful place, not only responsive to 
the needs of her family but reflecting also its character and 
tastes with a completeness which cannot be achieved with 
industrially produced furnishings. She considered the prob- 
lems of areas of tone and color in a room, of fitness to use 
She learned by experience the nature of the collaberation 
between the planner (herself) and the craftsman who creates 
an object for a specific place and use and for a particular 
structural purpose in the design of the room. She chose 
objects for their individual qualities of expressiveness and for 
the relationships they might establish with other furnishings. 
Finding it difficult to discover certain articles of furniture 
with the proportions she required, she learned simple cabinet 
making and produced her own. Her interest in fine crafts 
had expanded a pleasure in simple homemaking into a per- 
ceptiveness in the whole field of creative art as it relates to 
purposes and structures. She had, indeed, learned a better 
way to live in her house. 

It is a part of the work of the Oregon Ceramic Studio to 
present such a design for living. The crafts offered in the 
salesroom have met high standards of design and workman- 
ship and since the Studio now handles the work of a con- 
siderable number of Oregon craftsmen, the distinct creative 
personalities represented in its stock, as well as the variety 
of craft media used (weaving, printed textiles, ceramics, metal 
work), makes possible unusually effective and useful dis- 
play combinations. The Studio gallery in which Oregon crafts 
are exhibited and sold is light, spacious and informal and 
the craft displays presented there suggest effects that might 
be achieved with similar arrangements in a well-designed 
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modern house. These crafts are, besides, peculiarly suited 
to serve as decor for architectural structures whose forms 
have also sprung from the special demands and character of 
the Northwest. 

The Studio has seen, in the craft work of this area, a clear 
indigenous character and has sought to encourage this re- 
gional character as well as the individual creative personality 
of each artist-craftsman. Since high standards of design 
operate to free the artist from passing fads and doubtful 
ornamentation, and allow these deeply-rooted influences to 
find expression, the Studio maintains such standards for all 
craft work handled in the salesroom. Originality, expressive- 
ness and workmanship are encouraged in a number of other 
ways, notably in the program of exhibitions. Craftsmen who 
see richly expressive works from other areas and countries 
very different from their own, may gain a new insight into 
their own tradition and learn to value it more. Exhibits of 
the craft work of Oregon groups or individuals are also pre- 
sented regularly, occasionally with a special regional em- 
phasis. The Paul Bunyan show of several years ago presented 
ceramics, weaving and minor crafts of the area and featured 
the colors so familiar to Portlanders, the deep brown earth 
the soft dark green of fir trees, the bright yellow green of 
moss, the blue of distant hills. The Studio has also fre- 
quently shown the art expressions of children, especially in 
sculpture and ceramics, and has emphasized in _ student- 
teacher exhibits the relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent and the strong but subtle influence which pass from 
one to the other. The Studio has had ample opportunity to 
study this relationship in the quantities of revealing student 
work brought to the kilns for firing and glazing. 

This technical service side of the Studio’s work is perhaps 
less widely known than the gallery and salesroom which has 
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been publicized by numbers of shoppers. The kilns, housed 
in the same building with the gallery are fired regularly for 
teachers, artists, and students. Until the war absorbed staff 
members and curtailed materials, experimentation in glazes 
was continued and several glazes were developed. (These 
were given names with a regional flavor, “Columbia River 
Blue,’ “Pine Moss Green,” etc.). A regular firing and glazing 
service has been maintained as usual in spite of the war. 
This service is an unique one. There are no other experi- 
mental, non-profit kilns operating steadily, and open to the 
public. Commercial potteries sometimes fire for individuals 
who bring in pieces but generally give them little time or 
attention, since such firing is not likely to be profitable and 
is besides a meticulous and time-taking sort of work. In- 
dividual ceramists, as well as schools and groups, often operate 
kilns but these are not, of course, for the public. The Oregon 
Ceramic Studio combines the careful handling and experi- 
mentation of the artist’s kilns with the accessibility of the 
commercial kiln and offers this service at prices within the 
reach of everyone. 

Materials for the ceramist, weaver and teacher in an amount 
and variety not easily obtainable elsewhere are also available 
to the public at the Studio. They are handled by staff mem- 
bers who understand the demands of these crafts. 


This threefold function of the Studio, i.e., the selling of craft 


Sculpture by Frederic 
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An exhibition at the Oregon Ceramic center of printed tex- 
tiles by Mabel Griffin and small sculpture by Rachel Griffin 


work, the firing and glazing, the sale of materials, was not 
conceived merely as needed services for the public. At the 
core of these services is an educational ideal. It seems to 
the staff of the Studio that there is a certain fellowship, 
often ignored, between the professional artist or craftsman 
and the child at work creating with art materials. Into this 
unconscious community of aims the hobbyist is not likely to 
enter, though an aspiring amateur may. It is these two 
groups (the children and the artists) which the Ceramic Studio 
especially wishes to serve. For it is plain that, if children 
experience early and fully the process of creating, their ap- 
proach to the arts later is more likely to be easy and natural, 
their taste more likely to be discriminating. Such children 
when they are grown will form a public at once critical and 
understanding, a generation capable of spontaneous joy in 
the arts. Working with and for such a public the artist and 
craftsman is best able to make his full contribution to the 
life of his community. The Studio hopes to be an effective 
agent in completing this circle which joins the child the public 
and the artist. 

Visitors who see the scope of the Studio’s work or who have 
observed its well co-ordinated action with Oregon’s educa- 
tional institutions are apt to believe it to be an old, well- 
rooted community institution, perhaps tax supported or en- 
dowed. Certainly it has struck deep roots in the community 
but it is not old, not tax-supported, not endowed, and does 
not make a profit from its activities. 

The idea of the Studio was first discussed late in 1936. Art 
groups and individuals gave the new project enthusiastic 
support. There was need for a number of specific art services 
and it widely felt, also, that the arts of the area needed a 
new stimulus. Under unusually intelligent and devoted 
leadership the project went forward. Nearly every artist and 
craftsman in the state contributed time, money or works to 
be sold at the auctions which brought in substantial sums for 
the building. By 1938 the building, to house kilns, gallery and 
materials shop, was ready for use. From the first the project 
attracted good friends and willing support. The value of the 
work was seen by the Portland Public School System which 
donated the lot on which the Studio stands. Other educa- 
tional institutions, as well as utilities companies, business 
houses, clubs, and individuals contributed service, money and 
materials. Community contributions of this sort, large and 
small, erected the building and bought the equipment. 

The Studio is maintained by a membership open to everyone. 
Its Board of Directors is made up of representatives of the 


(continued on page 24) 
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Students work. Elements of Interior Design. 


Instructor: Brownell Frazier 


By MAUDE I. KERNS 
University of Oregon 


® The School of Architecture and Allied Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, since its inception in 1914, has had for 
its aim the integration of all the arts. Special emphasis has 
been placed on the arts and crafts as related to the whole art 
program. The development of this program has produced 
several interesting expressions. Oregon’s varied climatic 
and seasonal effects afford great variety of suggestion to the 
designer ranging from the misty valleys of the west coast 
to the high altitudes and brilliant coloring of the plains and 


mountains of the east. 


Oregon materials offer to the weaver fine native wools and 
flax, to the potter an exceptional variety of clays, and to the 


craftsman in wood a rich source for selection. 


The desire of the alumni of the Art School to afford more 
opportunity for graduates of the Department and all crafts- 
men of the state to expand interest in ceramics and sculp- 
ture and weaving led to the organization of the Oregon 
Ceramic Studio located in Portland which is mentioned more 
completely in another article. This Studio has been a most 
helpful means of presenting student work to the public 
as well as stimulating the interest of craftsmen through its 
exhibitions. Another development has been the annual Stu- 
dent Bazaar at Christmas time in which student and faculty 
participate. “Odeon” an all University Creative Arts show 
in ‘which music, literature, poetry, drama, dance, also con- 
tribute is another stimulating outlet for the students of the 
School. 


Local interest in crafts has found expression in a variety of 
mediums. The most notable contribution has been in wood- 
carving in the form of panels, murals, inlays which have 
been installed in campus, local and state buildings and since 
wood is the most important production of the state, its pos- 
sibilities for the future offer an extensive field for develop- 


ment. 


Since the real function of the University is to expand the 


creative abilities of its students in relation to the community 


and to the state, the rich natural background of the state 


offers unlimited opportunities for the future craftsman. 


DESIGN 
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By MARION E. MILLER 


ke This special number of DESIGN devoted to the crafts 

of the Pacific area, is the second in a series of special 
numbers about the regional handicrafts of the United States. 
The Art Department of the N. E. A. is sponsoring the series. 
Forthcoming numbers will include much on the handicrafts 
of the Middle Atlantic region, the Southwest and the South- 
east. The Northeastern area has been covered recently in the 
excellent catalogue, Contemporary New England Handicrafts, 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. The price is 
50c. The coverage will continue into the autumn, with articles 
on Materials and Their Uses, including wood, clay, metal 
and textiles. 


EXTRA COPIES OF THE SPECIAL HANDICRAFT NUMBERS 


Extra copies are being held in reserve for N. E. A. 

members. The supply makes it necessary to limit each 
member to no more than five copies of any one issue. Order 
directly from the office of Design Magazine, price 35c. Be 
sure to give your N. E, A. membership number—the one on 
your membership card. 


Copies of this and the fine issue of February 1944, on the 
Milwaukee Handicraft Project are now available. One school 
recently ordered its share so that the library could have 
extra copies. Better order now than be sorry when they are 
out-of-print. If you have joined the association recently and 
have not yet received your number, just state in your letter 
to the magazine that you are a member. They will have a 
check list. 


THE BOOK SERVICE 


Reductions in subscription rates for two art magazines 

have been obtained for those of our members who are 
not now subscribers. Details of these reductions are set forth 
in a current membership letter. Free material is going for- 
ward to our members. Items included a reference booklet on 
the United Nations, an illustrated report of a museum-college 
program, leaflets on sources of exhibitions, color prints, etc., 
new Dutch and Canadian war posters, a portfolio of color 
plates on camouflage, cartoons in color by the Argentine 
Molina Campos whose drawings were featured in the Disney 
film, “Saludas Amigos” a chart on the history of books and 
the pamphlet The Communication Arts, published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The latter pamphlet is one which 
we helped to prepare, our representative being Miss Edith 
Mitchell, State Director of Art, Dover, Delaware. She wrote 
the chapter on art. 


for MAY, 1944 


OUR ANNUAL BULLETIN 


This has not been printed. Copy for it has just left your 

president’s office, who wants publicly to absolve the editor 
of the bulletin from all blame for the delay. We now hope 
to get it to you by the end of the school year. Meanwhile, 
read The Communication Arts and the Handicraft issues of 
DESIGN, 


COLLEGE PRODUCTIONS 


A group of colleges are cooperating with us in an ex- 

periment to share some of their achievements with 
N. E. A. members. They will make silk-screen, or other 
prints which can be duplicated in quantity, and be available 
at cost to our members only. The first production will be a 
set of Latin-American flags, done in full color by silk-screen. 
Next will come a set of flags of the United Nations, then a 
portfolio of plates on the arts and crafts of Russia, later 
Latin-American arts and crafts, and possibly also costumes. 
Details are given in the membership letter. 


A LONG RANGE PROGRAM FOR THE N. E. A. 


ke It has been said, usually by someone outside the field, 

that artists and those who make their living by the fine 
arts, are temperamentally incapable of working well with 
other people. Like most accusations, based on one grain of 
truth and ninety-nine of prejudice, this one has been dis- 
proved many times. We need only to look about us to see 
that artists are working well with others, contributing to the 
war effort in industry, in journalism, in propaganda—and also 
in their volunteer services to USO, Red Cross, and other 
agencies. And we have only to count the (literally) millions 
of posters, thousands of displays, and tens of thousands of 
things made by the children of America for the Junior Red 
Cross and other community services, to realize what art 
teachers and their students are doing for the common cause. 
There is, however, one cooperative effort at which we art 
educators are weak. That is the sharing with each other 
of our best resources—our experiences, our knowledge, our 
interests, ideas and discoveries. We work in our classrooms, 
each one getting his own compensations out of doing a good 
job—and then forget to share them with others. Our students, 
as individuals, do fine things, but too often their work leaves 
the school without more than a few of their own classmates 
having seen it. Rarely does one school see the art work of 
another, even in the same town. We occasionally hold ex- 
hibitions, but seldom do we use them as a basis for study, 
and we almost never make records of them. Nor have we any 
very adequate technique for measuring progress from year 
to year, either for the individual student, or for the art 
program as a whole. For example, though we believe it to be 
true, we have little to prove that we are doing better work 
now than was done twenty years ago. The fact should be 
faced that, potentially great as is the combined knowledge 
of the nation’s art teachers, it never has been put to effec- 
tive use, because it never has been combined. We must 
realize too, that any nation-wide program of art education 
to be developed after the war, will necessarily depend upon 
the degree to which we can coordinate and organize our 
scattered efforts. 
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N. E. A, CAN HELP REGIONAL GROUPS TO COORDINATE 


The machinery for coodination exists, but its use will 

have to be extended and improved. There is the Art De- 
partment of the National Education Association, there are 
the four regional art associations—Western, Eastern, South- 
eastern and Pacific, there are the many state art education 
associations. The N. E. A. is a part of that great organized 
group of teachers, which is most closely tied in with the 
nation’s schools, and so occupies the best place from which 
to start any understanding affecting them. It can, and should, 
help the regionals to coordinate such of their activities of 
broader range than theirs. It is logical to conclude that any 
extension of a national program should be worked out through 
expanding and improving this existing organization, rather 
than by starting another national group, which would only 
add another competitor. 


AFFILIATION WITH REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION 


Our association has invited the regional and state art 

associations to cooperate in working out a plan for affi- 
liation between all these groups, the N. E. A. acting as agent. 
The suggested plan is to start by naming one officer from 
each regional to serve on the Board of Directors of the 
N. E. A., thus providing in all national affairs a representa- 
tive of the interests of each regional group. Also, each re- 
tiring president of a state group would, become the state 
chairman of the N. E. A., and would act to facilitate the 
national’s services to its members in the state. It has been 
suggested that some simplified composite fee system be 
worked out through which a basic fee would be divided to 
provide membership in a state, a regional and the national 
group by one operation. It will take time to work out the 
details of this type of affiliation, should the associations 
involved agree to it, but it would provide a usable set-up for 
the development of a national program that will really func- 
tion for the good of all, and it would prove mutually valuable 
to all individuals and groups. 


TEXTILES 


(continued from page 15) 


home furnishings. If the hand-woven and _ hand-printed 
fabrics continue to improve as they have in recent years by 
utilizing the new materials of this industrial age, we are well 
on the way to establishing a style of textile art characteristic 
of the time and place in which we live. 

An example of close cooperation between the artist-craftsman 
and the textile industry is found in the work of the Swedish 
Arts and Crafts group. This was an honest and direct ap- 
proach through intelligent handling of material, design and 
production. The ablest designers and craftsmen created 
furniture, textiles, glass and ceramics of excellent work- 
manship and beauty for the manufacturer. 

Textile manufacturers are anxious to meet the demands of 
the public for better designed fabrics and they are looking 
to the universities and art schools for ideas. We have found 
them eager to purchase the designs of our more gifted 
students. 

Combining as it does utility with beauty, textile design offers 
a wide field for the exercise of the creative imagination. The 
artistic sterility of machine weaving as such, and the con- 
sequent revival of hand weaving, testify to some subtle cor- 
relation of hand and mind as an essential characteristic 
of the weaver’s art. The adaptation of hand-woven fabrics 
to machine production affords convincing testimony that the 
human hand and human mind are still supreme and the ma- 
chine is but the servant of the bidding. 
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OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO 


(continued from page 21) 
various organizations with which the Studio works, e.g., the 
Public School System, the University of Oregon, the Port- 
land Art Museum, etc. It operates with an all-volunteer staff 
composed mostly of artists and craftsmen who give stated 
weekly hours in the gallery or shop, as well as outside ser- 
vices in specialized fields. 
In the six years that have passed since plans for the project 
were first discussed the studio has made a place for itself 
in the life of the community. It has sold a great deal of 
craft work, has introduced new craftsmen to the public, and 
has taken an active part in art education programs. But the 
Studio does not feel that its pioneering days are over. Though 
the broad bases of the work, as well as its limitations, were 
laid down by the founders, the exact form that the Studio’s 
activities may take in the future will necessarily be decided 
by such factors as community needs, available funds and 
workers, and the amount and kind of support it receives. In 
short the work will proceed from the special character and 
capacities of the Studio and its staff toward the special needs 
of the period and of the community. 
The Studio has a characteristic and useful point of view 
which has grown out of its educational activity and its close 
contact with educational enterprises of many kinds. This 
matured point of view combined with the Studio’s own specific 
means, (kilns, etc.) provide a valuable operational base from 
which its activities may branch out in a number of directions. 
During the war years the Studio is maintaining itself and 
deepening its purposes in a period when many other projects, 
lacking this core of permanent value are dissolving. Surely 
it can be said that an art project (depending on community 
support and staffed by volunteer workers) which can survive 
a long war has a real stake in the future. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART TO CELEBRATE 
FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY WITH LARGE 


EXHIBITION OF ART IN PROGRESS 

® The Museum of Modern Art, is celebrating its fifteenth 
anniversary by presenting Art In Progress, its largest ex- 
hibition of painting and sculpture, architecture, industrial art, 
photography, dance and theatre design, and motion pictures. 
The exhibition fills the three exhibition floors of the Mu- 
seum and will be on view throughout the summer. Although 
principally concerned with the development of modern art in 
its various phases during the past fifteen years, some of the 
sections will, in addition, review the forerunners of today’s 
art, and at least one section foreshadows to some degree 
developments of the postwar period. 

This is the Industrial Design Section, which has been as- 
sembled and installed by Serge Chermayeff, internationally 
know modern architect. Mr. Chermayeff, who has been in 
this country since 1941 and has received his first citizenship 
papers, is Chairman of the Department of Design at Brooklyn 
College. Born in Russia, he was taken to England at an 
early age and received most of his education there, where 
he is represented by distinguished examples of architecture. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. Chermayeff has been working on the Industrial Design 
Section of the exhibition since last May and has assembled 
for it scores of objects showing not only the most progres- 
sive examples but also those which trace the development 
of tools, instruments, household objects, labor-saving de- 
vices, instruments of communication such as_ telephones, 
typewriters, radio cabinets, lamps and lighting fixtures and 
chairs. Materials will include wood, paper, plastics and var- 
ious metals. The largest object in the exhibition is an 18-foot 
hull molded from a single sheet of plywood for the Army by 
the United States Plywood Corporation, using the low pres- 
sure mold process developed by Vidal. 
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ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA by 
Harold E. Gregg, 208 pages, 7x10%. 
Fully illustrated, cloth. $2.00. 


This book will prove of great help to all 
elementary classroom art teachers and 
should take a significant place in the de- 
velopment of public school art. The book 
discusses such subjects as: A concept of 
Art for elementary schools of America; 
What Art should mean to people in daily 
living; Dimensions of Art; Length of 
Art; Breadth of Art; Depth of Art; 
School’s part in perpetuating cultural 
heritage of people: Development of an 
appreciation of Art: Planning for eight 
years of Art: Art media for rural 
schools: Actual experience in intefration 
of subject matter, socialization, commu- 
nity and child interest, and Art accom- 
plished: Apple industry; clothing our- 
selves; Indian culture; Outline for teach- 
ers to use. A bibiiography and a glos- 
sary. 


ART TODAY. by Ray Faulkner, Edwin 
Ziegfeld and Gerald Hill. 358 pages. Price 
$3.50 


This is a book for laymen and students 
alike, an introduction to those arts of 
form and color with which we come in 
contact every day. It deals not only with 
contemporary manifestations, but em- 
phasis is placed on the many ways which 
modern and historic art products influ- 
ence present day living and thinking. It 
presents a way of looking at art prod- 
ucts, art processes and art problems. The 
authors describe it as “a catalytic agent 
in helping you to act intelligently and 
emotionally to the visual richness that 
surrounds you.” 


STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING by Marion 
Bruce Zimmer. 133 pages. Illustrations 
in color. Price $3.00. 


With the procedure presented in this 
book, that mystery which enshrouded oil 
painting in the past is lifted. There need 
be no more hesitancy in launching cour- 
ageously into paints with oil. This book 
offers throughout its pages a graphically 
clear way to the understanding, control 
and confidence so necessary to real en- 
joyment and progress in esthetic expres- 
sion. The layman can feel that there is a 
way for him. Teachers who until re- 


We are now ready to 
offer a special serv- 
ice in the latest as 
well as standard art 
books for our readers. 
Here are a few timely 
books every teacher 
should know. More 
will be listed soon. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


cently would never dare allow the pupils 
the use of oil paints now have tangible 
and dependable assistance. 


FIRST AID TO PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. 
By Walter Jack Duncan. 118 pp. 110 
illustrations. Price $2.50. 


This novel and suggestive study deals 
with the technics of pictorial composi- 
tion. Illustrations are used embracing the 
whole field of art are used to demonstrate 
suggestions about composition. The book 
is designed to be a guide book to sim- 
plify the solution of the beginning art- 
ist’s problems such as: balance, line, the 
circle, the pyramid, color and invention. 


PASTEL PAINTING by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis. 80 pages, 6x9”, 32 pages illustra- 
tions, 4 pages in color. Price $2.25. 


This volume fulfills a definite need for a 
good contemporary book on how to paint 
in pastels. Gladys Rockmore Davis’ work 
is renowned throughout the country 
through travelling exhibitions, through 
articles in color in “Life” and other mag- 
azines and through her Christmas cards. 
Her paintings are owned by leading mu- 
seums and private collectors from coast 
to coast. No contemporary American 
painter stands in higher esteem and no 
better teacher could be found for this 
subject. In a simple direct text she tells 


you the “does” and “don’ts” about pastel 
painting,.she analyses the work of other 
great pastellists and gives a brief his- 
tory of this craft. 


ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK QUILT 
IN AMERICA by Carrie A. Hall and Rose 
G. Kretsinger. 299 pages, over 170 illus- 
trations. Price $5.00. 


The romance of the patchwork quilt 
throughout America’s past and the im- 
portant part it plays in America’s pres- 
ent are portrayed graphically with words 
and photographically with illustrations. 


A BOOK OF PUPPETRY edited by Felix 
Payant. 76 pages, 9x12. Fully illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 


Helpful book with various sections writ- 
ten by outstanding Puppeteers. Among 
the subjects treated are: Puppets today, 
Puppets Through the Ages, Of Puppets 
and Classic Drama, Three Thousand Pup- 
pets in Motion Pictures, Marionettes in 
Advertising, Styles in Puppet Design, 
Some Types of Puppet Construction, 
Puppets in High School Education, Hand 
Puppets in the School, Making Shadow 
Plays, Marionettes of Papier Mache, Pa- 
per Figurines, Character Dolls, Figurines 
in Health Education, The Human Figure 
in Early Art, Chinese Ceramic Figures of 
the T’ang Dynasty, Egyptian Cypriote 
Green Ceramic Figurines, Theatre De- 
sign Past and Present, Wooden Figures, 
Tools and Materials for the Crafts. There 
is an excellent bibliography. 


PICTURES TO GROW UP WITH by Kath- 
arine Gibson. Over 150 illustrations in 
color. 7% x10. Price $3.00. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the charm 
or the importance of this book to chil- 
dren. It may well be their first contact 
with the world of great art, and as such 
no more pleasing an array of master- 
pieces could be selected or described for 
children from seven up. Colorful illustra- 
tions of animals, flowers, young people, 
history and legends, fantasy. A Junior 
Literary Guild selection which already 
has the enthusiastic endorsement of 
thousands of parents and teachers. You’ll 
love it as much as the lucky child you 
give the book to! 
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Postpaid 


Every Needs 
this excellent book 


A COLLECTION OF HELPFUL IDEAS ¢ EDITED BY FELIX PAYANT 


For a Graduate 
For a Soldier 
For a Library 
For Classroom 
For a Teacher 
For an Artist 
For a Craftsman 
For a Professional 
For an Amateur 


S32 PAGES 8%” x 11%” 
HEAVY PAPER PAGES 
STURDY BOARDCOVER 
40 ART TECHNICS 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING % CONTOUR DRAWING »% PAINTING 
WITH PENCIL % THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING % CHAR- 
COAL »% FLAT LITHO CRAYON % COUNTER CHANGE * 
SCRATCH BOARD »% COQUILLE BOARD »% TORN PAPER 
% CUT PAPER % COLLAGE % MONTAGE % PHOTOGRAMS 


SPATTER % SPRAYED DESIGNS % AIR BRUSH % DRY PAINT- 


ING STENCIL WOOD BLOCK LINOLEUM BLOCK 
AMATHOGRAPHY % LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS MONO- 
TYPES SAND PAPER MONOTYPES AQUATINTS LINO- 


.LEUM MONOPRINTS HELIO PRINTS TEMPERA COLOR 


PROCESS SILK SCREEN »% BATIK FINGER PAINTING 


CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN % MOT- §& 
TLED PAPERS CRUMPLED PAPERS CRACKLED PAPERS.| 


% PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD »% OIL—WATER METHOD 
ON PAPER. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


131 East State Street Columbus 15, Ohio — : 
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